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after some months delay, beoam^ impaUent 
and threatened to take pb^ession cif ' the 
paiutii g unless payment was made for ii^ 
Mr. Nichols gave as a reason for his failure 
to 'pay, that the hard times liad taade people 
unwillirig to subscribe and that "the genue'- 
nien of New York " had backed out. In 
January and Febrnarj^ of 1861, Mr. Nichols 
paid in three subscriptions of fifty dollars 
ea6h — saying that he could not raise any 
more, — l)ut lie offered to pay the artis.t three 
hundred and fifty dollars in addition to what 
ho had just handed over — in all five hundred 
dollars— for the ];>ainting and take his owi 
risk of getting in the Bubscriptibns. Al- 
though this was an offer to pay fifteen huSr 
drod dollars less than promise'!, Mr. Brown 
was constrai'ned to accept, it. At the same 
time Mr. Nichols bought from Mr.. Brown 
•'the Crown of New England"— a Mount 
W'sisbingtou sunrise — "Niagara by moon- 
light" and an etching of the Bay and City of 
New York — ^for five hundred dollars each. 
Mr. Nichols took out the Prince's picture to 
England and presented it to him, and at the 
.same time sold him at a prodigious profit, 
"The Crown of New England," under the 
pretence that it was the property of Mr. 
•Brown. IThis was Mr. Nichols's own declara- 
tion. The money for it was sent by a mem- 
ber of the Household to be forwarded to the 
British Consul /or Mr. Brown. 
■ Now, under these circumstances, surely it 
is preposterous to imagine that the Prince; 
would have given Mr. Nichols, for himself, a: 
diamond pin valued at five hundred dollars 
in gold, when his only agency in the matter 
was to deliver the painting in England after 
its formal presentation in New York. So far '. 
from Mr. Nichols haying been one of the 
original contributors to the painting, he was 
acting as the artist's agent simply, in the ex- 
pectation of receiving three hundred dollars 
for his trouble — that is, fifteen per cent, on 
the amount (two thousand dollars) that was 
asked for the work. Mr. Nichols went to 
England not to present the painting from 
any disinterested motive, but to cairy a 
douceur in one hand and a bargain in the other, 
Mr. Nichols boasted of his shrewdness. It 
was certainly a " Yankee trick" — but surely 
too trurisparcut to be rewarded with a dia- 
mond pin 1 

Mr. Nichols -wrote to Mr. Brown from 
England that he had been presented with a 
diamond pin by H. K. H. ; but, in a letterto 
the Evening Post, of the same date, he cau- 
■tiously worded it — "a pin has been put into 
my hands." No wonder that many persons 
should have suspected at the time that thie 
pin was evidently not meant for him; for; 
whatever may bo Mr. Nichols's failings, alack 
of self-appreciation is not among them. If 
the p;n had been intended for fiim, he would 
have tiiken pains to let it be widely known. 
He was accused at the time of wearing lau- 
rels intended for the ai-tist, and it was the 
universal impression among artists at the 
time, and is so still, that no such honor was 
ever in> ended for an agent. So much for the 
claim to the pin. 

Mr. Nichols, when asked why the Prince 
should have given Am a pin, said that he 
caused him to believe that.he wasseht oiitby 
.the gentlemen of New York; that Sir Robert 
Bruce wrote a letter to Mr. Beecher, as chair- 
man, which satisfied him ihat th<5 Prince 
bought the "Crown of New England," siip- 
. posing it to be the property of the lu-tist, as 
a compliment to' Mr. Brown; aiid thlit he,' 
Nichols, got the dianiond pjii b^ p#a^in^; 



them to believe that he was somebody ! This 
was the Qnly explanation he could ever give 
of it. 

Now, it is utterly false that Mr. Brown ever 
inade any attempt to recover the- pin. He 
did, indeed, -always believe that it was in- 
tend,ed for him, and not for a speculator in 
his pictures ; but he never made a motion 
to make good his claims. This was done, 
aflwr six yeara elapsed, by a Danish artist, of 
New; York, Mr. Melbye, at the solicitation of 
several English gentlemen, who offered their 
influence at court to obtain correct iiftorma- 
tio^ about it. Mr. Melbye wiote; General 
Sir William Knollys replied : 

" On submitting your letter for the peru- 
sal of the Prince, His Boyal Highness was 
pleai^ed to say that he could have no doubt 
that the pin was intended for the acceptance 
of the artist, and not the agent; and on men- 
tioning the rnatter to one or two" gentlemen 
who were in the s.uiteof His Royal Highness 
at the tim,o referred to, they fully concurred 
in the princie's opinion." 

Not until this letter was received, did Mr. 
Brown take any measures to secure the pin. 

Mr. Nichols, it would appear, by e.x parte 
statements, has, after the lapse of a long 
tiine, and after the death of the niost promi- 
nent of the Prince's suite who knew the cir- 
cumstances of the case, procured another 
statement from him. But it could only have 
been through a misunderstanding of the 
facts of the case. The truth is, I take it, 
that rather than be bored about it by either 
iwrty, the Prince and Sir W. Knollys, seeing 
that the pin is in the hands of Nxhols, pre- 
fer to do an injustice to the artist. It is 
right, however, when New York journals, in 
the interest of the agent, attack a Boston art- 
ist, a Boston journal should present a true 
statement of the case. 

Very truly, yours, E. 



[From the Saturday Evening Gazetlt.] 

ON MUSICAL VARIATIONS. 

It is as well, perhaps, to confess at the 
very outset that we are one of those well- 
meaning but unfortunate people, who have 
not *hat is usually termed a " musical ear," 

That is, we like music, indeed we can al- 
most say with a gushing young creature of 
our acquaintance that we " adore and h.ang 
upon it,"^-we delight in the society of mu- 
sicians, seedy and well- to-do, hail they from 
the old Avprld, or be they aspirants of the 
■new — we play a little with one hand on the 
piano, and amuse ourselves as we walk the 
streets by grumbling to ourselves little sweet 
snatches of song — ^we always go to " Don 
Gioviijini" and the symphony concert, be- 
calise it shows an appreciation of the old 
masters, and because, however little we 
understand, we feel conscious that it is a far 
more ennobling employment than listening 
to the young ladies in our boarding-house 
who are taking lessons at the Conservatory. 

But notwithstanding all these efforts to be 
musical, our friends say that we have no ear, 
that we lack cultivation dreadfully, and that 
so Ipng as -we take delight in whistling alto 
to ah organ-grinder, they must disown all 
connection with us. 

They do, however, occMionally drop in on 
their way to a particularly classical concert- 
hall, to" ask if we would not like to meet a 
few of Boston's musical elite, and have our 
taste elevated a little. 

We are' not very partial to these assemblies, 
%i^ytky'it, slnbewe are ponscioua of an entire 



lack of appreciation, and consequently dis- 
turb and bring disgrace upon our com- 
panions by applauding when every one else 
is disgusted, and showing our contempt for 
the sweetest and most ravishing strains 
which the audience hears in an Elysium of 
delight, by gaping or staring through oi^r 
opera-glass, at the pretty girls in the gallOTy. 

AU this of course is only another proof 
that we have no ear, no refined taste, no ap- 
preciation of fugues and thorough bass. 
We went, however, at the earnest soUoitatiou 
of a friend not long since to hear a dis- 
tinguished pianist. His great skill laid in 
the power which he had of executing won- 
derfulvariations and aceompariirrients, and 
indeed if musical zampillaerostation be a 
desirable profession, this gentleman deserves 
all possible credit for having progressed so 
far in it. 

His hand flew with such wonderful ra- 
pidity in every direction, now from treble to 
base, soaring above his head, then drooping 
exhausted below his knees, now skimming 
like magic the key-board, and now thunder- 
ing out a single chord, that he might well be 
termed the "harmonious gymnast." But 
we refer particularly to his variations. We 
went there feeling deeply our musical de- 
ficiency, and determined to improve, yet we 
sat in the most blissful ignorance of any- 
thing save a torrent, a cataract of soimd, 
intermingled now and then with a bang 
upon a particular note which our friend said 
was the air. It is needless to say that we 
had no idea of an air. At last, in responsp 
to an encore, the musician played "Home, 
sweet Home," and being tolerably familiar 
with thct tune, we made up our mmd to fol- 
low it or die. 

We mastered the first two notes pretty 
well, but there it seemed to become choked, 
strangled and swamped in an incessant 
stream of trills and arpeggios. We lost our- 
selves in the maze of quavers which the 
performer scattered over the piano. How 
we stretched our ears for the next base bang, 
to tell us that the poor tune had got its half- 
smothered head out once more, and how 
frantic we became when the bang did not 
come at the time our ideas of rhythm told 
us that it should come. 

Now, if these gymnastics are artistic in 
music, why not in poetry? Why not give at 
once the standard poetry of the day into 
the hands of each reader, to tinker at plea- 
sure? We should attack "Harnlet's" so- 
liloquy, which is sadly in need of improve- 
ment, thus: 

•• To be, fidaie — or not to be, diddle— 
Thnt is the question, de rol do dol day, 
Wliether 'tis nobler, doodle— ia tbo mind to auffcr. 

pood'o— 
The slings and arrows, noodle— of outrageous fortune, 

foodie— 
Ot (o take arms, kafoozlum— .nsainst a sea of troubles, 

kaboozlum— and by opposing end them, ti roodle, 

ti roodle, ti roodle, ttray.'f . , .. , _., j. 

Or, take Tennyson, and tinker his effusions 
in the same way: 

Tears, idle tears, Jerusalem ! 

1 know not \vhat they mean, Bamboozlum ! 

We were at the opera, a few nights since, 
and very much charmed by a beautiful duet. 
It was sweetly and understandingly sung. 
Suddenly both singers stopped short in 
what seemed to us the middle, wtlked a little 
way apart, and then began a series of -vocal 
gymnastics; of trills, quavers, ups and 
downs, now loud and now low, like a song 
run mad. It might have been the very es- 
sence Of classical music; but it had very 
;muoh the same; ^ffect -upon our unapprecict- 
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tLVe mind as the spectacle of the ballet-girl 
standing on one toe and .'wlurling about, 

. ■with her other leg extended at an angle of 
forty-fiye degrees, and pointing to the chan- 
delier. We may be wrong, quite possibly 
we are, and quite presumptuous, too, in 
daring to criticise -where we cannot appreci- 
ate; but, at least our plan of applying vari- 
ations to literature is harmless, originsJ, and 
-we shall- expect ere long to receive a sample 

. volume from the press. We promise to be 

. merciful with it. 



,, ,,OiiE Bumj Twenty Yeabs Ago. ^— The ar- 
rival oif tiusHistinguished artist "''ih' Chicago 
renders the following incident connected 
wfth his concert in St. Louis, twenty-two 
years ago, peculiarly interesting. At that 
period the only respectable public hall in 
St. Louis -was owned by Mr. Vinton', the 
present proprietor of the St. Cloud Hotel, 
ih this city. The luxury of gas was un- 
known thereabouts, and the old-fashioned 
and treacherous campheno lamps were de- 
pended upon for light. Well, at one of Ole 
Bull's concerts there, -when the hall was 
crowded with the elite of the ancient French 
town, and the audience was enraptured with 
"The Last Kose of Summer," a sudden 
gust of wind from one of the open windows 
forced a strong current of air through one of 
the chimneys of a lamp di;eotly over the 
performer's head, turning the entii-e blaze 
into a dense column of blackened smoke and 
cinders. The ai-tist, with his gaze upturned, 
<ind his soul and thoughts cantered in his 
violin, heeded not the < inders which began 
to fall upon his head and face, in his eyes, 
in fact all over him, but continued that 
graceful motion producing those inimitable 
strains of music which never fail to enchant 
the Usteher, uifRl the pfece was finished, 
when he took his handkerchief, wiped the 
perspiration from his face, and, oh, horror ! 
what a change was there in the appearance 
of poor Ole ! His face was as black as soot 
could make it. He looked at his handker- 
chief, his hands and his violin— all were 
black — and then at the audience, who had as 
vet made no demonstration. Holding up 
his violin, he said; "Oh. my i>oor violin, 
how sorry I am for you ! " 

A Parisian Theatricai. Anectjote. — "One 
of the most curious sales which have recently 
taken place in Paris," says a correspondent 
of the Boston Saturdaif Evening Gazette,' 
" were the ' properties ' pf a theatre. They 
consisted chiefly of the larder of the stage, 
which, by the way, is to some degi-ee out of 
fashion. Our actors insist upon real dishes 
being served to them. It is said that Scribe 
was the first dramatic author who introduced 
real dishes on the stage. It was in his piece, 
'Le Soldat Laboureur. ' A haivest home was 
celebrated. The foremost lunong the dishes 
was cabbage soup. The manager was a little 
afraid the aristocratic spectators (who, being 
in the stage-boxes, could not escape the 
fumes of the soup,) would be offended by so 
- plebeian an odor. Scribe insisted, and at 
last the manager gave a reluctant consent. 
The soup was so well made that its savor 
seemed very appetizing to the whole audi- 
ence, and everybody who thought he might 
venture to do so knocked at the actors' door, 
■|U»d begged to be allow^ed to teste ^the soup 
■which seemed so delicio\w. T'he fame of the 
' ttoup Bpread'tb .the remotest quarters of Paris, 
^e bpx-openerfi belfan* to sell disher of it 



between the acts, and at last people went to 
see the play, merely to eat the soup. Frede- 
rick Lemaitre always insisted that the best 
claret wine should be served in all places 
where he played and in which the cloth was 
laid. And the story is told of a poor strolling 
player, who received a wretched salary, that 
he inserted in his engagement a provision 
whereby the manager undertook to give him 
at least five times a month a part in which he 
should be required to eat on tlie stege. - Mme. 
Plessy is accused of being so fond of cakes 
served in plays wherein she had a part as not 
to leave a fair share to her comrades. In 
' L9 FUs de Giboyer' a party is given, and 
Mine.' Plessy' commdirlj' ' emptied" the dish ■ 
when it was handed her. She is quite iready 
to confess gluttony is among her sins. Poor 
Provost, the excellent actor of the same 
theatre, the French Comedy, suffered for 
years before his deatli from diabetes. When 
' Due Job ' was brought out, he went toMons. 
Got, who was to play with him in the new 
piece, and said : ' My dear fellow, I am, as 
you know, far from well, and follow a very 
strict regimen. May I beg of you, as a favor, 
to allow me to serve on the breakfast table 
the infusion of herbs I am ordered to drink 
instead of the Sautei-ne mentioned in the play. 
The infusion is not disagi'oeable.' Got con- 
sented. It happened, ludicrously enough, 
Provost was required by his part to sip a glass 
of the infusion while Got was obliged to drink 
a bottle, for he became tipsy after the break- 
fast. This continued more than a hundred 
consecutive nights." 

^n—n - — 

MiijAN. — Bossini's Guillaume Tell has been 
performed at .the Seala. It was Hot especi- 
ally successful on the first night, but went 
very well' at subsequent performances. M. 
Gounod's Romeo 9 Gittlietta, also, has been 
brought .oxit at the same theatre and well re- 
ceived. It was not too carefully got up, the 
chorus especially displaying great want of 
precision, due to an insufficient number of 
rehearsals. The jnise-en-scene, however, was 
.splendid. The following was the cast of the 
principal characters : Signora Eeboux, Giu- 
lietta ; Signora Bellini, the Page ; Signer 
Tiberini, Borneo ; Signer Collini. Capnleto ; 
Signor Spalazzi, Mercuzio; and fcignor Eon- 
coni, Tebaldo. On the principle, or in con- 
formity, rather, with the natural law promul- 
gated in the apothegm : " It never rains but 
it pours," no sooner is Romeo e Giuliella an- 
nounced ot the Scala than the same title ap- 
pears in the bills of the Teatro Cai'cano. In 
the latter instance, however, the composer is 
not M. Gounod, but Signor P. Marchetti, a 
young musician, who now courts public fa- 
vor with his second work, whicli went off ex- 
tremely well. Signor Marchetti was called 
on several times, both ^vith the singei-s and 
alone, to receive the plaudits of the audi- 
ence. The libretto written by Signer M. 
Marcello for Signor Marchetti is generally 
considered much superior to that which MM. 
Barbiere and Carre have furnished M. 
Gounod. 



Brunswick. — At the 4th Subscription 
Concert one of the great attractions was the 
performance of Mpzart's C minor Piano- 
Concerto by Herr Ferdinand HiUer, whose 
own " Sinfonisohe Fantasie " was included 
in the programme. , 

■ I — ^ > > » I i _ 

' Dresden.'— Gluck's Amtidfl, vpthMdme. 
Biirde-Ney in the part of flie heroine, has 
been-revived. 



Leipzig. — At our last Gewandhaus Con- 
cert Mme. Burde-Ney, once well known in 
London, gave us once more the dull example 
of a celebrity insisting on singing in public 
until she meets with some disagreeable de- 
monstration on the part of the public. Hap- 
pily Herr Taussig, one of the most eminent 
pianists of the day compensated us on the 
occasion with his wonderful playing. The 
Symphony No. 3. of Bietz and the overture 
to ' ' Genoveva " of Schumann were the two in- 
strumental pieces of the programme on the 
occasion, which were capitally performed.by 
the celebrated orchestra imder Bciuecke's di- 
rection. , ..' 

■ Cassel. — At our last Philharmonic Con- 
cert we had as soloists Professor Marchesi 
from Cologne, and the Concertmeister Ja- 
kobsohn from Bremen. Beth artists were 
highly successful, the first being obliged to 
sing dacape the aria from the Barbiere, and 
the second one being encored in theElegio of 
Ernst. 

Leipsic. — There haS been great activity in 
musical circles lately. Mdpie. Schumann 
and Hen- Stockhauseu have given a Soiree; 
Mdlle. Sldwa has given a Musical Evening's 
Enterteinment; and Herr Nabich, a virtuoso 
en the trombone, has given a concert. In 
addition to the above there was the 8th Ge- 
wandhaus Concert. 

MtTNiOH. — Rumor says that, after Herr R. 
Wagner's Meistersiiiffe?; Weber's Euryanthe 
is to be produced, ' under the direction of 
Dr. Hans von Biilow, and the opera, J)«* 
Gid, by Herr Peter Cornelius, a pupil of the 
Abbe Liszt. 

Berhoz has made a success at St. Peters- 
burg ; he is feted, banqueted, applauded to 
the echo, and called out three times after 
the performance of his overture of the Ro- 
man Carnival. He is entertained in a princely 
manner at the Palace Michel, by the Grand 
Duchess Helene. 

ScHWERiN. — The King of Prussia has be- 
stowed the Order of the Crown on Herr 
Schmidt, Capellmeister here. 

Magdeburg. — Hew Bilse and his Orches- 
tra were greatly applauded. As a mark of 
respect and admiration, the bands of the 
27th and ()6th regiments, stationed here, 
gave Herr Bilse a serenade after his first 
concert. 

Mr. Mapleson informed his company, great 
and small, that he should keep his engage- 
ments with them, and that they would be 
carried out at Drnry Lane. So that next 
summer M'lle Nilsson, as well as M'lle Patti^ 
will be in London. 

Prjigue. — The programme of the sacred 
concert given by the Bohemian Artists' Club, 
included: "Adoramus," Palestrina; "Im- 
properia," Vittoria; " Seligkeiten," Liszt; 
Bohemian Songs of the 15th century, etc. 

Napues. —Lo Cotttessa d'Amalfi will be per- 
formed during the approaching carnival sea- 
son at the San Carlo. It will also be pro- 
duced at Savona, Alessandria, Vicenza, Ve- 
rona, Rimini, and elsewhere, 

Nice.— The Imperial Theatre opened witt 
Saffo, which was very warmly applauded. 
The principal characters were sustained by 
the Signore Demi and Ferardi, Signori 
Oliva-Pavani and Buti. 

Moscow. — Eaaschperoft's new opera, Tht 
^drm, has been produced, but did notoomB 
up tothe expeetations formed of it. - - » ; 



